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tainly be jealous. Why, we leave it to 
woman's cariosity to determine. 

" Palmer's star is in the ascendant. It 
still swims the liquid ether — it is not yet 
moored in the zenith. We are to hear of 
great achievements before it leaves off 
climbing. Let us wait and watch." 




AMEBICAfl SCULPTORS IN 
ITALY. 



CORRESPONDENT 
of the London Post, 
writing from Rome, 
says : New objects of 
interest are perpetual- 
ly offered to the admi- 
ration of lovers of art 
in the private studios of 
Rome. Amongst statues as yet in the 
clay I have remarked a very beautiful 
figure in the studio of Mr. Mozier, an 
American sculptor, who has developed, 
with great success, some of the Indian tra- 
ditions of his country. The figure I allude 
to is taken from a story, preserved by 
Cooper, of an English girl being stolen by 
the Indians while quite a baby, from her 
father's settlement, and subsequently be- 
ing brought back as the chieftain's bride, 
forgetful of her former home and relations, 
until recalled to babyhood by some infant 
air sung to her by her mother. Her re- 
turning consciousness is the point selected 
and admirably portrayed by the sculptor 
in his statue, which adds to its artistic 
merit the additional charms of novelty, in- 
dividuality and historic truth. 

C. R. McD., writing from Florence 
under date of April 12th, to the New- 
York Home Journal, refers to the sculp- 
tor, Joel T. Hart, in highly flattering 
terms, viz : 

" Of Powers I need not speak. From 
the time that his Greek Slave was exhi- 
bited in America, his history became 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. His ' Fisher-boy,' his ' Proser- 
pine,' and now his statue of Webster, add 
to his fame. To some of your readers, 
Hart may be as well known. His reputa- 
tion is still rising. Though probably, in 
truth, no greater artist now than he was 
three years ago, he has risen into a high, 
though just fame, which has been reflected 
back from England, where lately he has 
been passing some time in the labors of 
the studio. As Mr. Powers' great fame 



was made a good deal by a single piece — 
his Greek Slave — so that of Hart has 
been suddenly increased by a single bust: 
that of the well-known Dr. Southwood 
Smith, of London — a noble head, it is true, 
for any sculptor, but one to which Mr. 
Hart has done splendid justice. * * * 
* Commissions have followed him rapid- 
ly. He has just finished a bust of Mr. 
Fillmore, and is now engaged on a fine 
head of a gentleman in private life in the 
South. The London Illustrated News gives 
some account of Hart, which it may inter- 
est you to have. It speaks at large, as 
you will see, of an instrument which he 
has devised for saving the sitter's time, 
and for giving an accuracy of model which 
the mere eye can never attain. Of the 
unmixed value of the instrument, in mak- 
ing the artists's model from life, a little 
difference of opinion exists, perhaps, in 
Florence, where people cling to tradition- 
ary usage. Some few persons — chiefly 
the Pre-Raphaelites, who, in their just re- 
gard for expression, think, unjustly, that 
form is nothing — have suggested (and 
perhaps rightly) that a man of so much 
genius as Hart, might perhaps do better 
by trusting exclusively to his eye and 
hand. All, however, acknowledge the 
great value of the instrument in many 
cases, as an aid to the artist, and all are 
warm in expressing their conviction that 
it will enable artists to take copies in 
plaster from the marble originals, with a 
perfection which, owing to the shrinking 
and changing of form that inevitably at- 
tend all castings made in the old way, 
though from the marble itself, has been 
hitherto unattainable. The English jour- 
nals give to it unqualified approbation for 
every purpose ; and it is certain that those 
who have seen the most of it, are the most 
convinced of its absolute value in every 
way in which it has been used. 

" Hart's great statue of Henry Clay* — 
which will widely establish his fame in 
America, and, without doubt, I should hope, 
animate some of our cities to do like honor 
to other American statesmen — is now in a 
state well advanced to completion. The 
model has been, some time since, comple- 

* In reference to this great work, ordered by the 
patriotic "Clay Association" of New-Orleans, we 
may add ihe following particulars, for its interest to 
our readers : The artist, by the terms of the contract, 
undertakes to the best of his ability, a bronze statue, 
twelve feet six inches high, in conformity with a de- 
sign of his own, that has been approved by the asso- 
ciation, and to deliver it to the committee in New- 
Orleans and superintend its erection on or before the 



ted. The artist is, in fact, about to make 
the statue in replica. One above the size 
of nature, in marble, for the city of Rich- 
mond ; the other quite colossal, in bronze, 
and for New-Orleans. That in marble is 
already in outline, and genius and charac- 
ter shine through the whole conception. 
Good fortune, too, seems to have attend- 
ed the artist. His marble has turned out 
exquisite — without a spot or flaw in any 
part whatever. It is of the very finest 
Serravezza — a kind, much whiter (when 
pure throughout, as this is,) and finer, 
than that of the neighboring mines of Car- 
rara, and presents his great work to the 
best advantage. The model of the colos- 
sal bronze will be ready for casting in 
about four months ; at which time HarCs 
work may be considered as done, and the 
caster's as beginning. The casting will 
be made at Munich, where Muller, not- 
withstanding the great and increasing fame 
of Florence castings, still maintains his 
European ascendancy. I have spoken 
enough, perhaps, of Hart's genius and now 
established reputation. I ought not, how- 
ever, to omit to say that one of the most 
gratifying results of it all, to his country- 
men, is the opportunities which it has af- 
forded him, and which he generously uses, 
to aid his less successful brethren, just 
entering upon the sculptor's career. Ame- 
ricans here have remarked with animated 
expressions of regard for him, that, insen- 
sible of his own merits or reputation, his 
earliest efforts, with visitors to his studio, 
are directed to making known the merits 
of his brother artists, and of putting pro- 
fitable commissions in their hands. I shall 
give you a second installment upon our ar- 
tists hereafter." 

Miss Hosmer is again in Rome pursu- 
ing her studies. Her " Beatrice Cenci " 
has led the public to anticipate much from 
her hands. She has in commission seve- 
ral busts, and, we believe, two or three 
compositions, allowing her choice of sub- 
ject and treatment. In a future number 
of the Journal, we shall try and give a 
portrait of the lady, together with a sketch 
of her life and labors. She is one of the 
" representative " women of America. 

1st day of January, 1860. He also contracts to make 
a design and working drawings for the pedestal. The 
monument associations agree to pay the artist for 
this work $14,000— $6,000 on the completion of the 
model and its readiness to be cast in bronze, and the 
remaining $8,000 on the delivery of the statue to 
the committee. A letter from the artist gives a hope 
that the statue will be ready for inauguration on the 
12th April, 1859. 



